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Subject:     "The  Garden  in  May."     Information  from  W.  R.  Beattie,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  menu  and  recipes  from  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

— ooOoo — 

Most  all  the  questions  this  week  are  about  flower  gardens.  With 
the  help  of  W.  R.  B. ,  the  garden  adviser,  I'll  answer  a  few  questions,  and 
then  I'll  broadcast  a  menu,  and  two  recipes  —  Salmon  Cutlets  and  Boston 
Cream  Pie. 

Here's  a  very  doleful  letter,  from  a  radio  correspondent;  "Bear 
Aunt  Sammy:  I  have  been  so  interested  in  W.  R.  B.'s  garden  talks.  I 
followed  a  number  of  his  suggestions,  and  thought  I  was  going  to  have 
fresh  vegetables  and  beautiful  flowers,  all  summer.    But  the  'merrie 
month  of  May'  brought  a  great  crop  of  weeds,  and  a  horde  of  insects  to 
fight.      My  main  ambition  now  is  to  rid  the  garden  of  these  pests,  and 
then  keep  it  clean.    And  please,  Aunt  Sammy,  don't  tell  77.  R.  R.  that  I 
neglected  the  garden  —  I  know  I  did  —  I  forgot  about  weeds  and  bugs  — 
but  don't  tell  him,  or  he  will  be  sure  to  say  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.     Sincerely  yours,  Mrs.  X.Y.Z." 

Well,  the  first  question  I  asked  W.R.B.  was  how  to  keep  the  flower 
garden  free  from  weeds.    He  looked  at  me  sternly.     "The  good  old-fashioned 
method  of  using  the  hoe,  and  a  steel  rake,"  he  said.     "Don't  you  know, 
Aunt  Sammy,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  weeds  and  insects?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  in  the  spring  we  housekeepers  have  so  many 
other  things  to  do,  cooking  and  cleaning  and  sewing,  that  we  haven't  time 
for  even  an  ounce  of  prevention."     You  see  I  was  trying  to  be  loyal  to  my 
radio  correspondent,  and  still  not  disagree  with  the  garden  adviser. 

"nevertheless",  he  stated  emphatically,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  i_s 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.     You  can  kill  the  young  weeds  in  your  flower  garden, 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  the  soil,  by  raking  or  stirring 
the  surface  of  the  garden.    As  for  insect  pests,  its  the  first  ones  which 
lay  the  eggs  for  more.    Kill  the  early  ones.    Better  get  a  small  sprayer, 
also  the  dusts  and  sprays  which  will  kill  insects  and  plant  diseases,  as 
they  appear.    As  I  said  before,  an  ounce  — " 

Bat  I  interrupted  him,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence.  "Tell 
me,n  I  said,   "when  to  plant  perennials  for  next  season.    Next  year  I  want 
to  have  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  Canterbury  Bells,  Larkspur,  Hollyhocks 
—  all  the  quaint  and  beautiful  flowers  my  grandmother  had  in  her  New 
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England  garden.     In  her  garden  was  a  dainty  lavender  mint,  called  Gill-over- 
the-ground.     I've  heard  other  Kew  Englanders  call  this  posy  by  such  romantic 
names  as  1  Mar ry-me- quick'  and  'Kiss-me-at-the-gate . '     l"want  Foxglove  in 
my  garden,  too,  and  Snapdragons.    When  shall  I  plant  these  perennials?" 

"Plenty  of  time,"  said  W.R.B.,  "up  to  the  middle  of  June,   in  most 
places.     Seeds  of  Snapdragon,  Canterbury  Bells,  Larkspur,  Foxglove,  and 
Hollyhocks  can  be  planted  in  May  or  June,  for  next  year's  flowering.  Either 
sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  boxes,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  to  the  flower 
garden  later,  or,   sow  the  seeds  where  you  want  the  plants  tc  grow,  and  thin 
the  plants,  if  they  become  too  thick.    Hollyhocks,  especially,  can  be  sown 
where  you  want  them  to  remain.     &i li-over-the-ground  is  propagated  by  slips 
or  cuttings.    Any  more  questions?" 

"Here's  one  from  a  friend  who  wants  to  know  what  to  do  for  her  roses, 
at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"Tell  her,"  answered  the  garden  adviser,  "to  keep  the  weeds  out  of 
them,  ^  and  if  she  has  not  already  done  so,  to  spread  a  mulch  of  manure  about 
the  plants.     If  she  can't  get  the  manure,  then  give  the  roses  a  light 
application  of  mixed  fertilizer.    A  little  bone  meal  scattered  over  the 
surface  will  do  no  harm.    Bone  meal  is  rather  slow  in  action,  but  is  a  good 
fertilizer  for  roses.     There  is  nothing  better,  however,  than  manure.  Don't 
fail  to  water  the  roses,  if  the  weather  is  dry.     Some  of  the  stronger  grow- 
ing varieties,  like  Radiance,  may  need  a  few  stakes,  to  support  the  taller 
stems.     If  the  roses  have  Deen  properly  pruned,  they  won't  need  support. 
Watch  the  rose  plants,  to  see  that  the  little  lice  don't  get  started  on 
the  leaves.    Be  ready  with  your  nicotine  spray  or  dust,  to  control  them 
if  they  do  start.    Remember  that  an  ounce  of  prevent  ion  " 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  quickly.     "Are  there  any  other  special  points  to 
remember  about  the  garden,  during  the  month  of  May?" 

_    "Yes,"  replied  W.R.B.     "Eon't  fail  to  thin  your  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick;  also,  provide  neat  but  strong  stakes,  and  tie  all  plants  that  are 
likely  to  be  broken  by  wind.    THien  you  set  your  Dahlia  plants,  drive  a  strong 
stake,  about  four  feet  high,  alongside  each  plant.     Tie  the  plants  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  they  will  not  be  broken  by  the  wind. 


II  n. 


Cosmos,  if  planted  in  the  open,  should  be  tied  to  stakes,  but  if 
planted  in  a  protected  place,  for  example,  against  a  tight  board  fence,  or 
along  the  garage,  perhaps  it  won't  be  necessary  to  fasten  the  plants  to  stakes. 
Above  all,  inspect  your  flower  garden  frequently,  to  see  that  insects  are  not 
disturbing  your  plants." 

I  asiced  W.R.3.  one  more  question,  and  that  was  about  Gladiolus  bulbs. 
He  says  that    Gladiolus  bulbs  should  go  into  the  ground  about  this  time  of 
the  year.    First  spade  the  ground,  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  work- 
ing a  little  fertilizer  into  the  soil  as  you  spade  it.    Rake  the  ground 
smooth,  then  plant  your  bulbs  about  four  inches  deep.     If  planted  fairly  deep, 
the  plants  stand  up  better,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  blow  over,  during  the 
summer  storms,    place  the  bulbs  about  eight  inches  apart,  in  each  direction; 
if  your  bulbs  are  sound,  and  of  fair  size,  you  will  have  an  abundance  of 
flowers.     It's  a  good  idea  to  plant  Gladiolus  at  tr/o  cr  three  different 
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times,  if  you  want  a  succession  of  flowers. 

Come  out  of  the  garden,  now,  and  let's  repair  to  the  kitchen.  Here 
we  are,  in  the  kitchen.    Don't  crowd,  please,  there's  room  for  everybody, 
if  you'll  just  use  your  imaginations.     Cf  course  I  don't  expect  all  of  you 
to  find  chairs  —  there  are  limits,  even  to  imaginations. 

Shall  we  begin  with  roll  call?  No  —  that  would  take  too  long.  We 
should  have  some  kind  of  a  beginning  —  let's  read  an  "inspirational  para- 
graph."   Here's  a  good  one: 

"Sending  a  man  off  to  his  day's  work,  in  a  satisfied  and  contented  frame 
of  mind,  or  a  youngster  off  to  school,  with  a  warmed  and  sheltered  feeling  for 
his  home,  is  no  mean  accomplishment  for  the  best  of  women.     It  takes  brains, 
too,  to  feed  a  family  intelligently,  and  still  to  present  food  in  a  pleasing 
form. 11 

Suppose  we  use  the  best  china  today,  and  a  centerpiece  of  gay  flowers. 
We'll  pretend  it's  somebody's  birthday  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it'  probably 
is  somebody's  birthday.     I  hope  he  is  particularly  fond  of  Salmon  Cutlets. 
Besides  Salmon  Cutlets,  we'll  serve  Peas;  Buttered  Turnips;  Poke  Sprout  Salad, 
with  French  Dressing;  and  Boston  Cream  Fie. 


First,  I'll  give  you  the  recipe  for  Salmon  Cutlets,  with  six  ingredients: 


Wipe  off  the  salmon.    Remove  any  bones.     Cut  the  salmon  in  portions 
large  enough  for  serving.     Dip  the  pieces  into  the  egg,  which  has  been  well 
beaten,  and  mixed  with  the  tablespoon  of  water.    Soil  in  the  crumbs,  I  mean 
roll  the  pieces  of  salmon  in  the  crumbs,  and  place  on  a  pan  or  board  to  dry 
for  a  short  while,,    Heat  the  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet.    Put  in  the  cutlets,  and 
reduce  the  heat„     Cook  slowly,  for  10  to  15  minutes,  until  the  fish  is  done, 
and  golden  brown  on  both  sides.     Serve  garnished  with  lemon  and  parsley. 

We'll  surely  have  our  quota  of  vegetables  today,  with  peas,  Buttered 
Turnips,  and  Poke  Sprout  Salad.  The  Menu  Specialist  says  the  salad  is  made 
of  Poke  Sprouts,  cooked  and  served  cold,  just  as  asparagus  is  served. 

Boston  Cream  pie  is  our  dessert  —  put  in  especially  because 
some  one  asked  for  the  recipe.     I  won't  tell  you  how  to  make  a  plain  founda- 
tion cake,  because  no  doubt  you  have  a  recipe  —  if  not,  there's  one  in  the 
baking  bulletin.    After  your  plain  foundation  cake  is  made,  put  this 
delicious  Cream  Filling  between  the  layers,  and  presto]    your  cake  is  a 
3oston  Cream  Pie.    Here's  how  the  Cream  Filling  is  made,  with  eight 
ingredients: 


2  pounds  fresh  salmon,  1  inch  thick 
1  egg 

1  tablespoon  water 


3/4  teaspoor:  salt 

Soft  bread  crumbs  finely  sifted,  and 
Lard  or  good-flavored  fat 


Six  ingredients,  for  Salmon  Cutlets 


(Repeat ) 
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1  cup  SUgar 

7  tablespoons  flour 

l/4  teaspoon  salt 


2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  and 
Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 


1  pint  milk 

2  eggs 

Mix  the  sugar  and  flour  thoroughly.    Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  the  salt.    Pour  the  heated  milk  into  the  flour  and  sugar  mixture,  and 
cook  over  the  flame  until  thickened,    place  in  a  double  boiler,  cover,  and  cook 
for  15  minutes.    Add  the  well-beaten  eggs  and  the  butter,  and  cook  for  2  or  3 
minutes  longer.    "iTnen  the  filling  is  cold,  add  the  lemon  juice  and  rind, 
and  spread  the  filling  between  layers  of  cake.     Sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over 
the  top  of  the  cake  and  serve. 

If  preferred,  vanilla,  almond,  or  other  flavoring  may  be  of  course 
used  in  place  of  the  lemon  juice  and  rind. 

Let's  repeat  the  menu:     Salmon  Cutlets;  Peas;  Buttered  Turnips;  Poke 
Sprout  Salad,  with  French  Dressing;  and  Boston  Cream  Pie. 

Monday:     "Pacts  Every  Housewife  Should  Know  About  Tea." 
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